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“ HIS CARE.” 
Gop holds the key of all unknown, 
And Iam glad; 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if he trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 


What if to-morrow’s cares were here 
Without its rest ? 
I’d rather he’d unlock the day, 
And, as the hours swing open, say, 
“ My will is best.” 
The very dimness of my sight 
Makes me secure, 
For, groping in my misty way, 
I feel his hand—I hear him say, 
“My help is sure.” 
I cannot read his future plan, 
But this I know, 
I have the smiling of his face, 
And all the refuge of his grace, 
While here below. 


Enough ; this covers all my want, 
And so I rest; 

For what I cannot he can see, 

And in his care I sure shall be 
Forever blest. 


JAMES PARNELL, 

Amonea the many interesting biographical sketches 
of the early Friends contained in Samuel M. Jan- 
ney’s “ History of Friends,” there is none more wor- 
thy of study than that which presents the final scenes 
in the life of James Parnell, the youthful martyr to 
the cause of Truth, who bore so unflinchingly and 
uncomplainingly the harshest treatment to which his 
enemies could subject him, giving up his life at last 
rather than prove false to his religious convictions. 
Such a life can never lose interest for those who 
honor fidelity to truth and duty, and its leading fea- 
tures are presented here in the hope that they may 
not only refresh the memories of those who have 
read of them before, but that they may also interest 
some who have never yet heard of him. 

Weare told in Janney’s History that James Par- 
nell was born at Ritford,in Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land. The date is not known exactly, but it was 
probably in the year 1638. He enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a good education, and in his early youth de- 
veloped a serious and religious character. “ Being 
brought into a serious consideration of his sinful con- 


—Rev. John Parker. 





1 Read before the “ Friends Association,” Norristown, Pa., 
Seventh montn 28, 1890. 


dition, he resolved to amend and sin no more; but 
this resolution being made in his own will, without 
a reliance upon Divine aid, did not stand in the hour 
of temptation, and he was again brought under suf- 
fering. The judgments of the Lord being experi- 
enced, he was led to sincere repentance, and through 
Divine grace an effectual change was wrought in his 
heart, by which he became a vessel of honor, sancti- 
fied to his Master’s use. In this condition, being no 
longer able to conform to the vain customs and for- 
mal worship prevailing around him, he became a 
subject of wonder and offense to his acquaintances, 
and even his relatives became his enemies. For his 
testimony to the truth he encountered obloquy and 
reproach, but even at the early age of fifteen years, 
through Divine aid, he was strengthened to bear the 
cross and despise the shame. 

At this time the Society of Friends was being 
gathered together from the truly religious of all sects 
and professions by the labors of George Fox and his 
co-workers. It has been said of that age that the 
very air seemed full of religious thought and inquiry, 
and it is not strange that this pure-minded English 
boy should also be a seeker after Truth. Having 
met several times with bodies of Friends, he felt 
unity of spirit with them, and during a visit to the 
north of England, in 1653, he met George Fox, who 
was then in prison at Carlisle. Of this visit George 
Fox says in his Journal: “ James Parnell, a little lad 
about sixteen years of age, came to see me, and was 
convinced.” From this we may infer that the great 
preacher did not think it beneath him to talk with 
this “ little lad” about the deep things of the Spirit 
of God, although he was so youthful in appearance 
as to render the fact of his age worthy of special note. 
What a meeting this must have been in the prison at 
Carlisle between the great leader, who was then 
about thirty years old and was suffering imprison- 
ment for the Truth’s sake, and this little English lad, 
who was so soon to suffer in like manner, and even 
to a much greater extent, being called on to seal his 
devotion to the Truth by a martyr’s death! And 
what an impression this meeting must have made 
upon that boyish heart and mind, then and there 
“convinced ” of the truth, and doubtless strength- 
ened to go forward in the path of sorrow and suffer- 
ing that awaited him. 

When but seventeen years of age he began his 
public ministry, traveling and preaching in various 
counties of England. He also visited twice the uni- 
versity town of Cambridge, and on the occasion of 
his first visit there was thrown into prison for pub- 
lishing two papers against the corruption of the 
magistrates and of the priests. He was kept in 
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prison two sessions, and then was tried on the charge 
of publishing scandalous and seditious papers ; but, 
being acquitted by the jury, the magistrates again 
sent him to prison for three days, and then banished 
him from thecity. Notwithstanding this experience, 
he soon returned to the city, and preached the gospel 
freely both there and in the adjacent counties, for 
about six months, and many embraced the princi- 
ples he taught, for his ministry was accompanied by 
that unction and power which the spirit of Christ 
confers upon his dedicated servants. 

As a proof of the power of his public ministry, the 
words of Stephen Crisp, who was reached and con- 
verted by his preaching, and who afterward was 
called to the ministry and became a noble instru- 
ment in the Lord’s hand to promote the cause of 
righteousness in the earth, may be quoted. He says: 
“ at last the Lord sent his faithful servant and mes- 
senger of the everlasting gospel, James Parnell, to 
our town of Colchester, about the Fourth month, 
1655, and in the 27th year of my age, who came in 
the name and power of the Most High God, in 
which he turned many to righteousness. When I 
saw this man, who was but a youth, and knew not 
the power nor spirit that was in him, I thought to 
withstand him, and began to query and seek dis- 
course with him ; but I quickly came to feel the spirit 
of sound judgment was in him, and the witness of 
God arose in me and testified to his judgment, which 
I found was just and true. That day I went 
to a meeting and heard him declare the everlasting 
gospel in the name and authority of the Lord, which 
I could not with all my wisdom and knowledge with- 
stand, but was constrained to own and confess the 
truth.” 

The chief testimony to which he in his public 
ministry bore witness was: “That God was Light, 
and that Christ, who proceeded and came from God, 
did enlighten every man that cometh into the world, 
that all men through him might believe.” Thus it 
will be seen that the central truth which he preached 
in the early days of the Society of Friends is identi- 
cal with that which is to-day the distinguishing and 
peculiar truth to which our Society still bears wit- 
ness, and which is so generally taught by our min- 
isters. 

It is recorded that his enemies seconded the ar- 
guments of the priests by subjecting him to personal 
violence. As he was one day coming out of a meet- 
ing-house, one of them struck him with a staff, say- 
ing: “There, take that for Christ’s sake.” He 
meekly answered: “ Friend, I do take it for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.” 

In the summer of 1655, when in his eighteenth 
year, he went to Coggeshall, where a meeting had 
been appointed by the clergy to fast and pray against 
the errors of the people called Quakers. He went to 
their place of worship, where an Independent 
preacher named Willis was railing against the 
Quakers as false prophets and deceivers. James 
Parnell stood still until Willis had done, and then at- 
tempted to vindicate the principles of Friends. He 
was interrupted and questioned, and so interfered 
with in his attempted vindication that he withdrew, 


saying as he left: “ Before I will be subject to your 
wills, I will leave the meeting.” 

While quietly proceeding to a friend’s house he was 
arrested by Justice Wakering, who had followed him 
for that purpose. His friends engaging that he should 
be forthcoming as soon as the meeting was over, he 
was allowed to attend the meeting held at a Friend’s 
house, after which he went before the Justices, four 
of whom had met to examine him, and six or seven 
clergymen being present. After asking him many 
questions, they committed him to prison at Col- 
chester, where none of his friends were permitted to 
see him. The chief instigators of this persecution 
were four preachers of Independent congregations, 
who occupied the station of parish priests, having 
got possession of benefices, and being supported by 
tithes. 

The time of the assize being come, they fastened 
him to a chain with several felons and murderers, 
and led him in this manner eighteen miles to Chelms- 
ford. He remained fastened to the chain day and 
night, but he says: “ The truth was preached in all 
this, and prevailed in the hearts of the people, so 
that I could rejoice in all, and triumph over mine 
enemies.” 

His trial was a mockery of justice and a disgrace 
to any court in any age. When he desired to speak 
to the jury in his own defense, the judge interrupted 
him and would not suffer it, although one of the 
jurymen desired to hear him. When the jury brought 
in their verdict, they did not find him guilty of the 
charges in the indictment, but only of having written 
apaper in answer to the mittimus, after he was im- 
prisoned, which paper he had avowed in his defense. 
But the judge being determined upon persecution, 
imposed two fines upon him to the value of about 
forty pounds, one of which, he said, was for contempt 
of the magistracy, and the other for contempt of the 
ministry ; and Parnell was again committed to prison 
until the fines should be paid. He was imprisoned 
inan old ruinous castle at Colchester, supposed to 
have been built in the time of Romans. Here he 
was subjected to great suffering by an inhuman jailer, 
who would not allow his friends to visit him, and 
would sometimes keep from him the victuals which 
they brought for him. He was not permitted to have 
a bed which they offered to furnish, but was com- 
pelled to lie on a damp stone floor. He was then put 
into a place called “ The hole in the wall,” which was 
a little cell arched over, and very high from the floor. 
The ladder by which he ascended to his cell being 
six feet too short, he had to climb up and down by a 
rope in order to obtain his food, for the jailer would 
not permit him to use a cord and basket to draw it up. 

After remaining some time in this hole, his limbs 
were benumbed with cold,and while in the act of 
climbing up, with his victuals in one hand, he missed 
the rope and fell from a great height on the stone 
floor, by which he was so much stunned and bruised 
that he was taken up for dead. Then he was put into 
another cell called “The oven.” It was nearer the 


floor, not larger than some bakers’ ovens, and had no 
means of ventilation, so that when the door was shut 


the prisoner was almost suffocated. 
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Some of his friends offered to be his sureties for 
the fine of forty pounds, or to lie in jail in his stead, 
in order that he might breathe a little fresh air; but 
the offer was refused. A request was then made that 
he might walk in the castle yard, but this privilege 
was denied him; and, the door being left open, James 
stepped into the yard, but the brutal jailer closed the 
door and kept him out all night during the coldest 
time of winter. 

His friends, seeing that his unrelenting persecu- 
tors were determined to cause his death, used every 
effort for his release, and laid his case before those 
who were highest in authority ; but they turned a 
deaf ear to the recital of his wrongs, and showed no 
mercy to the innocent sufferer. 

At length, after ten or twelve months of impris- 
onment, being exhausted by suffering and benumbed 
with cold, he was released from further pain by the 
great healer, Death. He had often said that one 
hour’s sleep would cure him of all. His last words 
were: “Now Igo.” Then he fell into a sweet sleep, 
which having continued about an hour, he quietly 
breathed his last. He died about the nineteenth year 
of his age, in the year 1656. 

Janney says, in closing his account of the life of 
this early Friend: “The patience and resignation of 
this youthful martyr affords one of the most instruc- 
tive evidences of the power of divine love to sustain 
the soul under all the trials of life, and to light the 
passage of the purified spirit through the shades of 
death. The persecutions he endured at the instiga- 
tion of the Independent preachers, and under the 
protectorate of Cromwell, show that the high pro- 
fessors of religion then in power, were intolerant 
bigots and strangers to the benign spirit of the gos- 
pel.” 

There are but few, if any, similar instances in the 
annals of the Christian church, from its beginning to 
the present day, of such high purpose and such rare 
fidelity to the truth, and we who belong to the 
branch of the Church of Christ of which he was a 
member, owe it as a duty to highly esteem his life 
and character. Where else can we find such early 
self-dedication to the service of the truth, such cour- 
age in walking in the path of duty wherever it might 
lead him, such endurance and forbearance in bearing 
injustice and wrong, and such entire trust and serene 
faith in Him who could make “all things work to- 
gether for good for those that love him.” What a re- 
buke to the littleness of our lives is the simple great- 
ness of his life; how cheap our living seems in com- 
parison with such living and doing as his; how low 
our aims when compared with the exalted purpose 
which controlled the life of this“ little English lad ! ” 
Surely such a life should be to each of us who can 
appreciate its worth, a source of inspiration and 
strength, summoning us to a higher plane of living, 
and leading to higher purposes and greater fidelity 
to the truths we hold. I. BR. 

Ir is not by change of circumstance, but by fitting 
our spirits to the circumstances in which God has 
placed us, that we can be reconciled to life and duty. 
— Robertson. 
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WAR AND PEACE: 

Ir takes two to make a quarrel, and when it comes to 
fighting one will be victorious and the other will be 
defeated. This is as true of nations as of individuals. 
It matters not which of the two is defeated or victo- 
rious, the quarrel is not settled by the death or the 
life of either; but when these two strong, violent 
men have met and fought out their quarrel and one 
lays the other dead at his feet, the question is no 
more settled than before; but violence and destruc- 
tion have been added to the original difficulty. 
Other elements of disturbance have come in. But 
we have grown beyond that method of attempting 
to settle personal quarrels by a combat ; two men are 
not allowed to fight, and if they do, are punished. 
But it is not so with nations. You cannot think of 
a single war in the history of Europe that did not 
breed more wars in its train. Like makes like. Alas! 
we do many things in our homes which train and 
educate there the violent spirit ; we govern by force, 
and thus we are making men and women who will 
be apostles of violence. There is such an open door 
for the women of to-day,if they could see it. The 
women say: “ What can we do? We have no influ- 
ence.” Yes, you have, on the upbringing and train- 
ing of the ministers who fill the pulpits and the men 
who sit in your legislatures, who hold iu their hands 
the power to adjust international difficulties with 
skill and kindness, or bring irritation by the reverse. 
We women are the ones who bringSup men who will 
do the future fighting, or who will fight the fighting 
spirit to the death, We havea great door open be- 
fore us, if we could only see that‘right is right and 
wrong is wrong, that when physical force dominates 
moral force it is sure to be on the wrong side of 
things. 

We need to cultivate the principles of peacein our 
schools and among our children. I trust you will 
pardon me for saying that I deplore this military 
drill given our children in the schools, when we have 
all the appliances of SwedishSgymnastics and calis- 
thenics for developing their bodies, andZalso the va- 
rious industrial arts; and for thejpurpose of physi- 
cal development there is no necessity to teach the 
boy the use of the musket and soldierly duties, and 
I cannot but deprecate it. And it grieves me that in 
England they supply the dummy musket to our 
boys. The military spirits intpower saw what an ad- 
mirable opportunity there was for recruiting the mili- 
tia from the young men thus instructed in England. 
But our people have grown{wiser,in this matter and 
see deeper than before, and they are beginning to 
understand that for a man to slay his fellow-man is 
murder. And that is whatjour children should be 
made to understand. In the schools, of course, you 
want to develop the physique of your children; but 
what is morally wrong is not physically right. In 
drilling your children by military discipline you are 
implanting in them the spirit,of the soldier, who is 
trained to kill, and developing in them the war spirit, 
and that is what we want to get rid of. I hope the 





1 From the address of Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, at 
the Sixty-second Anniversary of the American Peace Society. 
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day will come when there will be no soldiers in the 


land, just as the time will surely come when there 
will be no slaves anywhere on God’s earth. Why? 
Because we are becoming civilized. . 

I think it must be so puzzling to that poor scoun- 
drel who is waiting there in that prison cell to be 
hanged for killing a fellow-being to know that he is 
to be hanged for murdering one, while another, a 
successful general, is féted and decorated and enno- 
bled and honored in society for murdering thousands. 
I want toask you a plain question: If you or I quar- 
rel with our neighbor and strike a blow that kills, 
isn’t that murder? If we are in a position of power, 
and quarrel with other men in power, and if other 
people strike other blows to support the quarrel on 
one side and the other, what do you call that? I 
hope a spirit will be fanned into a white-heat flame 
in America that will enforce this idea: 
“ Let them who make quarrels be the only ones to fight.” 


When that result is reached there will be no more 
fighting. I have said again and again that if when 
there was an international difference, Bismarck and 
Lord Salisbury had been called out to do the fighting 
themselves, we should have had politeness instead of 
discourtesy, diplomacy instead of guns and warfare. 

How are we going to make this reform actual ? 
Our great hope lies in the children. We shall have 
to write many of our school books over again, for, as 
in temperance, purity, and morality, and many prac- 
tical things, our great hope lies in the education of 
the children in our schools. In England how often 
I have lamented that what has been considered to be 
the most important thing to impress upon the minds 
of the children is a knowledge of the great battles in 
human history, the battles of Waterloo, of the Nile, 
of Trafalgar, and others, and of the men who fought 
them, who are regarded as of more importance than 
the men who invented or improved the spinning-ma- 
chine, or created the printing-press. We shall have 
to transform the teaching of our history, and give the 
battles a very back seat in the instruction of the 
children, and the men who fought those battles a 
much lower seat than the men who have been phil- 
anthropists and prominent in the arts of peace, or 
the men who have passed good laws and produced 
new inventions for the good of their country and the 
instruction of the world. 

Then comes in the woman’s part. 1 think we do 
not realize now how we can bring our children up in 
the peace or war spirit at home. If we encourage 
our children to be always looking out for insults, and 
to magnify every slight difficulty, we are bringing 
them up to be irritable and cultivating a hostile spirit 
which will require little to fan it into a quarrel. Do 
you know that when we are unable to fight, when we 
have not the resources of bayonets and great guns, 
we shall ask, as humanity always has done, if there 
is not some better way to settle differences than this? 
It is the same in the bringing up of children ; we are 
leaving the bad way behind us when we looked upon 
the children as such impossible problems that they 
could be managed by nothing but force, and only 
driven into anything like a manifestation of outward 
good conduct. We are leaving that wretched day 


behind, and what is the result? We are bringing up 
better children, more intelligent, more manly, inspir- 
ing them with the love of all things beautiful and 
true. 

I have one more word to say: Do you know that 
that despised body of men in Europe whom some of 
you hold in so much contempt because you do not 
understand all they are fighting against, the Nihilists 
of Russia, the Anarchists of Germany, and the Social- 
ists of London, are singing the hymns of the Prince 
of Peace that the Christian churches are singing to- 
day. I don’t want the Nihilists and the Anarchists 
and the Socialists to be the ones to teach the duty that 
the Christian churches ought to teach. Don’t you 
imagine that the ministers of your churches are the 
only ones on whom you are to rely ; it is the people 
who make up the churches. The ministers are the 
little boys who have been put in those positions, and 
you cannot lay the duty upon them. You women 
must preach the sermon of peace to the children be- 
fore they become ministers. Let each one of us do 
our duty in this regard, so that the teachings of Je- 
sus Christ shall no longer be as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 


“ For lo! the days are hastening on, 

By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold! 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its final splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the — sing.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 28. 
SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1890. 
LOST AND FOUND. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.’’—Luke 15: 10. 


Read Luke 15 : 1-10. 

TueEse illustrations used by Jesus to show the love 
of the Heavenly Father for the weak and wandering, 
are taken from the simple, homely things of the 
every-day life of the common people, and it was be- 
cause they felt the force of the application that it is 
written, “They heard him gladly.” The care of 
flocks and the need there was to watch carefully lest 
the prowling wolf, hidden in some rocky defile, should 
spring upon the straying lamb, and bear it off to be 
devoured in his den, was well understood by them, 
and the application came with greater force because 
of their belief that the power of evil, or the evil one, 
was ever watching out to do them harm. It was 
commonly held in that, and in subsequent times, 
that the bodily ailments, and the trials and afflic- 
tions of the human family, were brought upon them 
because of their sin, and that God gave them over to 
the spirits of evil to torment and distress them. 
It was to lead the minds of the people to a truer 
thought of God as a loving Father, one whose ear was 
ever open to the cry of the needy, and whose hand 
was outstretched to bless and comfort them, that 
these beautiful parables and illustrations so largely 
entered into the teaching of Jesus. 

Publicans and sinners. The publicans were the 
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men who collected the taxes, and as Palestine was a 
conquered province, the tax-gatherers were very 
odious to the Jews. They, and a mixed population 
who were not of the pure Hebrew race, were called 
publicans and sinners, with whom it was an unclean 
thing for any Jew to associate, or to partake food ; 
hence it was one of the most serious charges, that 
he ate with publicans and sinners. 

Doth not leave the ninety and nine? This parable 
shows how Jesus looked upon the human family. 
He nowhere took the gloomy view of the total de- 
pravity of maykind which has so prevailed in the 
world, and helped to make men the sinners they 
were believed to be. Everywhere Jesus saw in man 
a power that would, if listened to and obeyed, lead 
him into paths of righteousness and peace with his 
Maker. How else could he have declared that the 
ninety and nine might be left while the one that 
had wandered was looked after and brought back ? 
Teach men that there is no good thing in them,— 
that they are utterly depraved, and have no power 
to rise out of this debased condition,—and you deny 
the very principle that lies at the beginning of the 
gospel of Christ: ‘ The true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

The woman . if she lose a piece of silver. What 
a beautiful figure of the earnestness with which our 
Heavenly Father searches for the hidden thing in 
our spiritual lives, that we have allowed to rob us of 
the comfort and peace which he would have us enjoy; 
and when with the lighted candle of his everlasting 
love we find what we had lost, how he rejoices with 
us in the peace it brings to the soul. 





The Gospel according to Matthew tells us that 
the public ministry of Jesus, and of his forerunner, 
John the Baptist, both began with the same message 
to the people,—"“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” (Matt. 3: 2; 4: 17), and it still remains 
true in our day that the first step necessary for us to 
take toward the kingdom of heaven within us, and 
the first lesson that the soul convinced of sin hears 
from the Spirit of Christ speaking within, is that of 
repentance. Perhaps no better definition of the true 
meaning of repentance can be found than that given 
atarecent meeting ofa First-day School. The Super- 
intendent asked the meaning of the word of the 
scholars present, when a little girl replied that it 
meant “to be sorry.” “ Yes,” said the Superinten- 
dent, “it means that, but it means also something 
more than that. Who can tell what it means?” To 
which a young boy replied that it meant “ not to do 
it again.” “That is good,” was the reply, “ but it 
still means something more;” then asking for its 
further meaning, and pausing a moment for a reply, 
he added: “ it also means to do better.” What could 
be a better definition than the three taken together: 
“ Repentance—to be sorry ; not to do it again; to do 
better.” 

True repentance always includes the purpose of 
amendment of life. Without that purpose, it is merely 
a vain regret, which may become a positive dis- 
advantage, leading the soul to idle hopelessness or 
easy satisfaction with low attainment; whereas its 
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real value consists in the resolute breaking away from 
the wrong-doing of the past, in the purpose to do 
better, and in the attainment, however slow it may 
be, of greater spiritual growth and higher spiritual 
life. 

It was evidently the purpose of Jesus, in the dis- 
course recorded in the present lesson, to teach the 
Jews that nosoul, however abject or unclean it might 
appear to them, was unworthy the effort to reach and 
rescue it, or could ever get beyond the love of its 
Heavenly Father. To usin this day who can read 
this lesson in the light of the same Holy Spirit which 
made him the Christ,—the Anointed of God,—there 
comes a double lesson. We are taught that no effort 
we may put forth for others can be wholly lost, since, 
if it have no other effect, it will at least bring us 
nearer to God by making us more like Him; and, also, 
that with every effort toward true repentance, or 
amendment of life, on our part, there is, as a necessary 
result, “ rejoicing among the angels of God.” Each 
of these lessons should help us: tlhe first by teaching 
us that we gain spiritual strength by helping others 
to grow strong, that we grow moreand more into the 
image of God (which is the highest purpose of the 
Christian life) by helping to restore others to that 
likeness, which He, in His loving kindness, desires 
that all should reach ; the second, that we have strong 
helpers who rejoice in our “ overcoming” the sins 
which so easily beset us; and above all, that in the 
Spirit of Christ within us we have the same ever- 
present Guide and Helper, who can rescue the er- 
ring, strengthen the weak, and lead those who are 
willing into the liberty, the service, and the blessed- 
ness of the kingdom of God within us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

How many sad pictures of the cruelties inflicted 
by man upon his fellow man, because of the differ- 
ence of belief concerning the Divine Being and his 
relations to his human children, do the pages of so- 
called sacred history present ; and how gladly the true 
heart turns from these gloomy records to learn of the 
love and tender solicitude which the Beloved Son 
taught was the feeling of our Heavenly Father to- 
ward his straying children, and in no words he ut- 
tered is this more plainly illustrated than in the 
beautiful parable of our present lesson. It is of the 
wanderer from the fold that he discourses. How 
many such there are amongst us, and how hard and 
unsympathetic are we towards them,—how much of 
the leaven of hatred and bitterness yet remains, and 
how ready we are to call down upon them the old 
penalties in thought if notin action. It is hard to 
forgive, we say ; sometimes we do forgive the wrong- 
doer but we cannot forget his wrong. All this is so 
contrary to the lesson Jesus gave of the feeling of our 
Heavenly Father,so unlike his action from whose 
fold the erring one had strayed. Could any picture 
the imagination can conceive portray a closer or 
more endearing relation? There is no censure, no 
anger: only a purpose to seek the lost one,—to save 
him from the prowling beasts, from the thorns and 
briers of the wilderness, from the want and hunger 


, of the desert. He leaves the many who show no de- 
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sire to stray from the enclosure, who are satisfied, 
and goes forth onthe errand of mercy and compas- 
sion. And with what infinite tenderness he takes 
the wanderer in his arms,—the everlasting arms, 
from which no power except it be his own wilful de- 
sire can ever again separate him. 

Let this beautiful lesson be engraven on the tab- 
let of every heart. Let us no longer speak or think 
of the “ Wrath of God ;” the phrase belongs to past 
ages, and has no place in the vocabulary of the truth 
as taught by Jesus. 

Love, tenderness, forbearance, patience, these are 
the words that express the infinite good that have 
power to reach the wanderer, though he may have 
strayed very far from the Father’s enclosure. It is be- 
cause of their power upon the heart, that they must 
win the world over to goodness, and to the Great All,- 
Good. 


BROWNING’S “SAUL.”? 


Ir has been the fashion to consider Robert Browning 
a poet of the coldly intellectual type. We have not 
been accustomed to regard his rough, unpolished 
verse as imbued with the spiritual element of Tenny- 
son’s musical lines. Both are idealists at heart, and 
both have true Christian convictions. We find in 
Tennyson a predominance of the spiritual function, 
while in Browning the intellectual and spiritual are 
equally balanced. 

Perhaps nowhere in Browning’s poetry is the re- 
ligious element more strikingly brought out than in 
this poem of “ Saul,” uttered as a monologue, by the 
boy David. The source of the poem, one of the fin- 
est and most characteristic of Browning’s works, is 
found in the first book of Samuel. You know the 
story. Saul is troubled by an evil spirit from the 
Lord, and for consolation sends for David, whose 
fame as a musician has reached the ears of the king. 
If Browning is not a voluptuary in music he is cer- 
tainly versed in the art of painting. 

He opens his poem with a picture. A tent in the 
midst of the desert, the foldings unlooped ; without 
are dreary wastes of sand, within all is gloom and 
darkness, except where a single ray of sunlight 
bursts through an aperture in the roof. Leaning on 
the main prop, in the centre, with both arms ex- 
tended on the cross-support, and bowed down in ag- 
ony of spirit, stands Saul, the king of the Israelites. 
At his feet kneels David, the humble shepherd boy, 
the strings of his harp vibrating to the tune he is 
wont to play to hissheep. At first Saul is so moved 
by the sweet music of the harp that he shudders like 
a great oak shaken by the storm. When David 
breaks out in songs of a regenerated life and sings of 
blessed promises,—promises hidden from kings and 
revealed to this lowly shepherd boy, while watching 
his flocks on the hillside,—the monarch stands erect, 


his eyes agleam with the light of a new and sudden 
vision. This poem carries out the idea of the ancients, 


that music drives away evil spirits ; but here it is not 
the mere movement of the strings that restores Saul, 
it is the flashes of truth that are borne to him in the 


1 Read at the closing of Friends’ Schoo] at Wilmington, Del., 
by Iola Kay Eastburn. 
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soulful words of David’s song. The chief object of 
the poem is to teach the transmission of Saul’s per- 
sonality and the influence of his deeds. First, his 
own deeds will incite the people to better works, 
and those works, handed down from generation to 
generation, will quicken and invigorate the world 
thousands of years hence. 


“Each deed thou hast done, dies, revives, goes to work in 
the world, so each ray of thy will, 

Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long over, shall 
thrill 

The whole people, the countless, with ardor, till they too 
give forth r 

A like cheer to their sons, who in turn fill the South and 
the North 

With the radiance thy deed was the germ of.” 


What a blessed assurance is this, what an incen- 
tive to noble works! Secondly, they will live in the 
verses of the bard, and through the words of the 
statesman, and will give unborn generations their 
due and their part in his being. This transmitting 
of great personalities, or rather, as Browning would 
have it, this working of responsive good within us, is 
undoubtedly, to a great extent, a preventive to the 
crystallization of humanity. Browning considers the 
mere living a pleasure ; the mere enjoyment of this 
life, although incomparable to the higher, enough to 
enrapture the soul. 


“Oh our manhood’s prime vigor ! 
No spirit feels waste, not a muscle is stopped in its play- 
ing, nor sinew unbraced, 
Oh the wild joys of living ! 


How good is man’s life, the mere living ! 

How fit to employ. 

All the heart, and the soul, and the senses, forever in 
joy!” 


Although this is said in the words of the shep- 
herd boy, yet had Browning not enjoyed a hale and 
hearty manhood, he never could have composed so 
joyous a tribute to the physical nature. 

Our poet has a just estimate of the worth and im- 
port of the human flesh. He considers it more beau- 
tiful than nature, not because of “ like to like,” but 
in its relation to the human soul, as being the sacred 
shrine in which the soul of man has its abode. This 
value of flesh protects the spiritual nature and pre- 
vents it from running into mysticism. In “Sordello” 
he says: “ Life may be over spiritual as well as over 
worldly.” Just as the ghost-like paintings of the 
mystics, in the thirteenth century, detracted from the 
beauty of the painting, until there came a revolution 
in art and the soul was embodied through the real. 

Thus we see Browning’s soul-healthfulness to be 
in keeping with his splendid physique. He expresses 
in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” the true science of the flesh 
and spirit: “ Nor soul helps flesh more now, than 
flesh helps soul.” 

The same idea is brought out in the poem en- 
titled ‘“‘ James Lee’s Wife,” where she has turned 
from the gross hand of a little girl to admire an ex- 
quisite clay model by Da Vinci, but she sees her mis- 
take as the thought comes to her: 











“Flesh and bone and nerve that make the poorest, 
coarsest human hand, 
An object worthy to be scanned 
A whole life long for their sole sake. 


Go, little girl, with the poor, coarse hand, 
I have my lesson, shall understand.” 

Browning teaches us that God addresses himself 
to man through nature. 

“ And God is seen God in the stone, in the flesh, 
in the soul, in the clod.” And again, when David re- 
turns from ministering to Saul, we are told that 
“The stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled, 
and shot forth in fire the strong pain of pent knowl- 
edge.” 

What language could more beautifully express the 
idea of the God-spirit in nature, than its flashing out 
in the bright rays of the stars. 

David loves Saul and would renew his life for him 
were it in his power. The thought dawns upon 
David that man’s imperfect love can hardly compare 
with God’s all-perfect, and he soliloquizes : 

“Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ulti- 

mate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here 

the parts shift? 

Here the creature surpass the creator, the end, 

what begun ? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning, do all for 

this man? 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who 

yet alone can?” 

He pictures to him so beautifully the spirit of the 
Christ that is to save bim. 

“Oh Saul, it shall be a Face like my face that re- 

ceives thee ; a Man like to me. 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever ; a Hand 

like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 
See the Christ stand !”’ 

And what a world of encouragement is condensed 
into these few words,—“ Tis not what man Does 
which exalts him, but what man Would do.” 

Browning believes firmly in those moments of 
sudden vision and deep inspiration, when the soul 
seems to see beyond this life,and claims that in fu- 
ture hours of weakness, we shall step over the chasms 
and abysses that might engulf us, by the memory of 
those moments of strength. Saul represents this 
thought of the poet’s: he is redeemed, sustained re- 


stored, by the never ending love of the Unseen 
Power. 


RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP.' 

Since the early history of mankind until the present 
time, we find record of man assembling for relig- 
ious worship. The Creator, undoubtedly, in his infi- 
nite wisdom, implanted in the nature of his highest 
creation a mutual longing for communion, spiritual 
as well as material. 

As the ages roll on, with their ever increasing 





1“ What are the benefits to be derived from belonging to a re- 
ligious organization?’ Read at the Bucks County First-day School 
Union, held at Solebury, Fourth month 26th, 1890. Prepared by 
George W. Rowe. 
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light and wisdom, we find mankind developing more 
and more, yet with that same desire for spiritual in- 
tercourse. In this life nothing seems to benefit us as 
much as the feeling that comes to our minds when 
we have done what the Heavenly Father required of 
us; and no duty is more plain to the seeking soul 
than that of joining with our fellow-travelers in di- 
vine worship. This being a spiritual service we must 
not look for the benefits to be too much of a worldly 
nature, though we have the promise recorded, “to 
seek first the kingdom of heaven, and all else shall 
be added unto thee.” 

What greater benefit could man ask after having 
gained the gift of God’s grace, than that all else shall 
be added ; not everything that he might care for ina 
worldly sense; but in his regenerate condition there 
will come that peace and contentment with what he 
hath, that passeth all understanding. 

The query might arise, Could not all this be at- 
tained without joining with our brothers and sisters 
for religious worship? Admitting that it may, we 
shall find that “ iron sharpeneth iron,” soul strength- 
eneth soul, and all the advice and encouragement 
that fellow-man can give will be needed in the walk 
through life. The benefits derived from a religious 
organization must always depend largely on ourselves. 
Presenting our bodies weekly at our meetings for 
worship profiteth little if we come there to sit idly 
waiting for some one to give forth vocal testimony. 
I once heard a birthright member of our Society ask, 
after spending an hour in one of our religious gather- 
ings, ‘when meeting began.” It would be folly to 
think that much benefit could be derived from be- 
ing in membership with us if no better understand- 
ing of our manner of worship prevails than that. We 
will find ourselves much in the same condition if we 
depend wholly on an hour each First-day morning 
to worship our Heavenly Father. When we have 
daily, almost hourly, visitations of His presence, we 
can then realize the benefit of a religious organiza- 
tion, that “ where two or three are gathered together 
in His name, He will be in the midst of them.” 
Mark you—“ gathered in His name,” for spiritual 
communion ; not coming from mere force of habit or 
any selfish motive. 

Much grander opportunities and better results 
will be achieved in every field of philanthropic la- 
bor through united effort. Individually, Christians 
can render acceptable service to the Master in many 
ways, yet united with other kindred spirits many 
avenues are opened for doing good that would not be 
practical or possible to labor in alone. Missionary 
work among the Freedmen, and the Indians, 
amongst suffering poor in our great cities, can be 
made more efficient when performed by organized, 
united effort. The lukewarm and indifferent may 
and will receive inspiration from the more earn- 
est and faithful members of a society when engaged 
in good works. 

To merely have our names enrolled as members 
of a religious organization profiteth little unless we 
belong from a sense of duty to God, in obedience to 
his will. When all the members of a religious body 
are so filled with the Holy Spirit that they are living, 
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active members, not dead branches, hindering the 
spiritual growth of that body, the benefits derived 
from belonging to a religious organization will be 
more plainly seen. 
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PROGRESS. 


A VALUED correspondent, commending an Editorial 
in the InreELLIGENCER AND JourNaL of Fifth month 
3lst, on the subject of “ Caring for our Inheritance,” 
speaks forcibly of the need there is for Friends to 
vigorously maintain the ancient principles of the So- 
ciety by keeping mind and spirit actively alive to 
new revealings that may enlighten us as to the needs 
of our day. He says: “I regard your paper as lib- 
eral and progressive ; nothing but that spirit can ren- 
der the existence of the Society possible. I have 
seen half a dozen meetings laid down, and the chances 
are that all will goin time. A paid ministry, which 
some are inclined to, will hasten the extinction of 
pure Quakerism, and that I would regard as a great 
misfortune. The miraculous will some day be wholly 
rejected, and Christianity must rest on immediate 
communion between man and his Maker, or must 
perish. Hence the importance of keeping the Society 
alive.” 

He commends, from his own observation,—which 
has been extensive by reason of travel and attention 
turned in this direction,—some form of mission work 
for the young, fostered and sustained by the Society 
itself. Apart from the direct value of such work, it 
cultivates the sympathies and expands the heart, 
producing good results in other religious bodies, and 
why notin ourown? This cultivation and enlarge- 
ment is experienced by many of our members in 
their work in public charities outside of our Society, 
and this sometimes carries them to other folds. Are 
our hands so full that we cannot wisely broaden our 
own fields oflabor? Our friend further says : 

“ Cessation of progress is stagnation, and stagna- 
is decomposition,—dissolution. The philosophic his- 
torian attributes the decay and rapidly approaching 
dissolution of the Mohammedan Empire to the fact 
that Mohammed wrote a book and fixed the institu- 
tions of his church. There was no getting away from 
them; there could be no religious progress; and 
when the political impulse was exhausted, death was 


inevitable. On the other hand, Christ wrote no 
book ; indeed, sanctioned no authoritative report even 
of his utterances. He established no institutions and 
made war on none. He wrought upon the people 
around him, and his message to posterity was in their 
lives. They were left free to form and change insti- 
tutions as the needs of time and circumstances might 
require. Hence Christian institutions have taken va- 
rious forms, but all full of energy. 

“ Religious bodies of living beings, like individuals, 
can not stand still. We have a remarkable instance 
of this under our eyes inthe movement of the Pres- 
byterian denomination. Two hundred years ago 
their clergy adopted a creed, universally accepted and 
believed among them. No one has controverted its 
most ghastly tenet or taught in opposition toit. And 
yet they suddenly wake up to find that not a single 
member of the communion any longer believes it. 
They have simply outgrown it, and have been no 
more conscious of the change than the child is of his 
increasing stature. Laws and institutions can not, if 
they would, prevent growth. If it cannot take place 
within the limits they prescribe, it will compass 
those limits. Nature will have its way.” 

We commend these earnest thoughts to the seri- 
ous consideration of our readers. In our great love 
for our Society and our nearness to it, we may not 
see its needs so clearly as those who watch it from 
the outside, and who have a jealous love for its con- 
tinuance, realizing that in its fundamental principle 
is contained the very essence of Christianity. We 
know that the statement made regarding the decline 
of some meetings is true, and although we do not 
share our friend’s apprehension that the rest may 
follow, we do fully realize that there is need to arouse 
ourselves, and with firmer conviction and more vital 
energy proclaim the truth as we hold it, in language 
so clear that all can understand. Two centuries ago 
Fox preached, Penn and Barclay wrote, and all were 
intensely diligent in spreading their gospel, that sal- 
vation begins from within, purifying the life. We 
have nothing better to-day, but we want this gospel 
re-spoken, re-written for our present needs, not in 
lengthy, argumentative sermons and treatises, but 
short and strong, for the life of to-day is too full to 
give the hours and days that were in the olden time 
given to religious discussion. The age is practical, 
and demands evidences of true religious living in 
Christian professors, with activity also in the di- 
rection of the elevation of humanity. Can we not 
as a Society continue to show this, even if our num- 
bers are smaller? We have earnest laborers, impelled 
by the spirit within, who faithfully proclaim the 
spoken word. Let these be encouraged and sustained 
in their efforts in every way, that happily they may 








incite others to like sacrifice for the cause of truth. 
We have those who can give their convictions in 
written language that might carry convincement of 
our doctrine to seeking souls. Let us pray the Father 
to touch all hearts with desire to live the truth in its 
broad, free sense, untrammeled by too close construc- 
tion of formulated law, but let the spirit expand and 
grow to meet the needs of an advancing age, always 
with firm anchorage on the rock of his immediate 
revealings. Then shall we witness a gathering of 
those so believing and a qualification to proclaim the 
old, though ever new, Gospel of Christ. 


MARRIAGES. 
JACKSON—ROOP.—Seventh month 2d, 1890, by 
Friends’ ceremony, before the Mayor of the city of Phila- 


delphia, William Jackson and Mattie C. Roop, both of Phila- 
delphia. 


DEATHS. 
BROOKS.—At Paschallville, Pa., Seventh month 5th, 
1890, Samuel T. Brooks, aged 64 -years. 
Friends’ ground, Pa. 


DAVIS.—Seventh month &th, 1890, Thomas W. Davis, 


Interment Darby, 


in his 83d year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


Philadelphia. 

HEACOCK.—At Chelten Hills, Pa., Seventh month 8th, 
1890, Helen, wife of Edward Heacock. 

JENKINS.—At Gwynedd, Pa., suddenly, Seventh 
month 9th, 1890, Algernon S. Jenkins, in his 74th year; an 
attender since his boyhood of Gwynedd Friends’ meeting. 

LAMBORN.—Sixth month 18th, 1890, at the residence 
of Alex. B. Green, Ewing, N.J., Phebe Ann Lamborn, aged 
77 years, 2 months. Interment at Columbia, Pa. 

RICKARD.—In Phila., after a brief illness, on Seventh 
month 13th, 1890, of heart trouble, Abbie S. Rickard, in the 
58th year of herage. Interment at Carversville, Pa. 


She was of a kind and gentle nature, and for the past two 
years, most faithful in the discharge of her duty as nurse in 
the young men’s department of Swarthmore College, Pa., 
where her loss will be deeply felt. 

WILSON.—Seventh month 11th, 1890, Jehu Wilson, in 
his 74th year, son of the late Mardon Wilson ; a member of | 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH HORNER. 

The death of Joseph Horner, of Medford, New Jersey, 
which occurred recently, removed from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, a well-beloved valiant for the cause of truth and 
righteousness. 

Many years of his long and useful life have been given 
to the work of the gospel ministry, in which he was favored 
to declare the truth as revealed to him fearlessly, with- 
holding not the word of counsel; and while tender and 
compassionate toward the erring and the discouraged, ready 
also to fulfill the harder duty of reproof and rebuke in the 
spirit of Christian love and forbearance. 

In the exercise of the gift entrusted to his keeping he 
was enabled to display rare insight and discernment. 
Though very deaf, and seldom hearing anything that was 
said in our meetings, he was favored in a remarkable 
degree to enter livingly into the spirit of the occasion, 
both in meetings for worship and discipline, frequently 
taking up the subject under consideration in the latter, and 
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intelligently giving his views, as if he had heard what 
had been before said, and in the former continuing the line 
of thought of a previous speaker and enlarging upon it to 
His was a gospel min- 
istry in the full sense as understood and maintained by 
the Society of Friends, and, true to the apostolic injunction, 
it was handed forth without fear or favor. 

One who has been very intimate with Joseph Horner 
for many years bears testimony to his eminently social 
qualities, and in conversation, to the great earnestness with 
which he entered into the consideration of important 
questions that relate to the welfare of the society, “ which 
are frequently neglected by those who hold positions of 
trust and confidence, and who, too often, are more con- 
cerned in building their own houses of righteousnesswhile 


the edification of those who heard. 


the house of God lies waste.” 


H. M. STANLEY AND THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 

In his recent utterances against Friends, the great 

traveler has been taken to task by the press in 

various parts of the country. The Oldham (England) 

Chronicle says : 

In a speech the other day Mr. Stanley took the 
opportunity of denouncing Quakerism and Peace So- 
cieties as hindering the work of extending Europern 
influence amongst the inhabitants of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and in a letter to Mr. Pease he speaks of the 
Quakers as “ seizing upon the skirts of the nation 
whenever it begins to rouse to action for just defense 
or worthy enterprise,” and taunts them with indiffer- 
ence to slavery, and with not giving altogether 12,- 
000 pence for its suppression. These charges are not 
less curious than serious, and in making them Mr. 
Stanley has shown that a man may be a great dis- 
coverer of unknown lands and yet be defective in 
those moral perceptions without which no man can 
be just to others. In assuming that the operations 
he indicates are “for just defense or worthy enter- 
prise ” he begs the whole question, for even Quakers 
do not object to that which is just any more than 
they oppose what is worthy. 

The representatives of this small community have 
exposed themselves to obloquy and derision by 
placing themselves in opposition to the clamorous 
view of the noisy crowd. But it has often happened 
that the derided few have proved right and the 
sneering many have been found in the wrong. 
There are few more pathetic pictures in modern 
history than that to be found in the treatment of 


| John Bright after his defeat in Manchester on the 


question of the Crimean War. When passing along 
Market street, impeded by a hustling, jostling crowd, 
a man stepped in front of him and spat in his face. 
The faith and the principles which enable a man 
under such circumstances to go on bis way un- 
deterred and undismayed, prepared for any sacrifice, 
are not the subjects for vulgar sneers even from suc- 
cessful travelers. 

It is not difficult to understand Mr. Stanley’s 
annoyance when inconvenient questions are put in 
the House of Commons as to the employment of 
slave labor by those who are responsible for the con- 
duct of affairs in the new African territories. But 
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Mr. Stanley ought to remember that public opinion 
is somewhat uneasy in the prospect of having even 
for a time to be associated with such a dark business 
as slave-holding and slave-dealing, and if earnest 
men ask questions upon the subject, even if they of- 
fend Mr. Stanley, they ought not to be exposed to 
unworthy sneers or untrue suggestions. Of course, 
it is possible that Mr. Stanley may see in the temper 
indicated by the questions put possible obstacles to 
the carrying out of his plans by the methods he 
thinks necessary from his standpoint, and if the 
methods he contemplates employing are the forcible 
subjugation of the native races, the toleration of 
slavery, or the conciliation of slave owners, or the 
playing off of one nation against another in a general 
game of grab, we are not surprised that he should be 
annoyed when questions are put on the subject. 
The Friends make it their special business to keep a 
sharp eye upon the way such things are done. They 
have seen in past times how little wars have been 
entered upon in the name of “ just defense or worthy 
enterprise,” and how by them the nation has been 
committed to the perpetration of enormities and 
crimes which it is a shame a Christian nation should 
be associated with. They have seen great interests 
grow up of questionable mortality which the country 
has consented to defend, and they are justified in 
looking with suspicion upon proceedings which may 
have like results. 

On the same subject we find the following letter 
by J. W. Graham in the Manchester Guardian : 

Mr. Stanley doubtless knows by this time— 
though he does not appear to have confessed it, but 
bas in his letter to Mr. Alfred E. Pease deftly turned 
the argument into another channel,—he doubtless 
knows that he could not have easily fallen into a 
more surprising error than that of taunting with 
indifference to slavery, with not giving altogether 
12,000 pence for its suppression, those very people 
whose money and personal effort formed from the 
beginning the backbone of the Abolitionist cause, 
and who were, indeed, identified with it in its 
critical days. Mr. Stanley, like the public generally, 
has probably not heard of John Woolman, nor of 
Anthony Benezet, nor of Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
nor, more recently, of Levi Coffin, of Lucretia Mott, 
or Laura Haviland, nor of the labors in this field of 
Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey; but he will 
have read his “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and that typical 
story should have kept him right, even if he were 
unacquainted with the anti-slavery poems of 
Whittier. In old days, Friends were wont to abstain 
from slave-grown sugar, and Mr. Stanley, if he will 
please use plenty of good sweetening stuff himself, 
may easily persuade us to do without those ivory 
card cases to which we appear to be prone. 

Our great explorer now says that we Friends 
“seize upon the skirts of the nation whenever it be- 
gins to rouse to action for just defense or worthy en- 
terprise.” Iam,I think, not alone as a Friend who 
believes ardently in the spread of the English name 
and the extension of British rule, feeling that that is 
the true high road for philanthrophy, and that when 
we go into the dark places of the earth we go not 








chiefly conquering and to conquer, but saving and to 
save, and, strange to say, I believe Mr. Stanley or any 
other prospective Governor of British East Africa 
may take his very best lesson in colonization from 
one of these very Quakers. William Penn, the 
founder of the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and practically also of New Jersey, was and still re- 
mains the prince of colonizers. In his first charter 
we read that his object was “to reduce the savage 
nations by just and gentle manners to the love of 
civil society and the Christian religion.” He estab- 
lished a company “ to do the trade with the Indians 
and implant in them the Christian religion, particu- 
larly by setting before them examples of probity and 
candor ;” and he adds a caution, which would sound 
strangely among modern prospectuses, warning peo- 
ple “ against hastily leaving their country, either out 
of curiosity, from a Jove of change, or in the spirit of 
gain.” So long as his principles had a majority in 
the colonial Legislature,—that is, for a period of sev- 
enty years,—not a gun was fired in the name of war 
or of justice, and that in a young undefended colony, 
surrounded by proud, sensitive, and warlike savages ; 
and the bond between the Indian remnant and the 
“Children of Penn ” is still a close and cordial one 
after two hundred years of mutual kindness and good 
will. His colony grew faster than any of its neigh- 
bors, and shortly exceeded the far older settlements 
of Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina. Indeed, the 
success of the “ Holy Experiment” remains one of 
the sweetest and purest memories in all history. 
Penn was able, by patience and forbearance, even in 
face of violence, to adjust a peculiarly difficult and 
long-standing dispute with his neighbor, Lord Balti- 
more of Maryland. The home government, in its ig- 
norance of the geography, assigned a certain territory 
to both proprietors, and they both claimed it. Yet 
the adjustment was no “peace of Menahem.” So 
that Mr. Stanley and we Friends may, if we can both 
of us add to our faith in England, a faith in the final 
efficacy of righteous ways,—may cease upbraiding, 
and shake hands in presence of the five millions of 
prosperous Englishmen who now inbabit William 
Penn’s colony.—British Friend. 


IMPURE LITERATURE, 
THis subject cannot too often or too forcibly be 
brought to the attention of parents, teachers and 
others having the charge of children, as the mischief 
wrought by it is great and lasting, and should stimu- 
late all friends of morality to ceaseless activity in en- 


| deavoring to purify the streams of defilement found 


in many newspapers, and much of the popular liter- 


| ature of the day. 


The wise king, Solomon, says: “As a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he,” and asa child thinks, so 
is he, and so will he be when he becomes a man; 
either good or bad, as the current of his thoughts has 
been turned. Whence do we derive our thoughts ? 
Manifestly, when of an age to read and consider, very 
much from what we read ; previous to that age, from 
what we see and hear. The child enters this world in- 


a Written for n Convention of the w. Cc. T. U. of the 14th Dis- 
trict of the State of Illinois. 
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nocent ; ignorant alike of good and evil, its mind, like 
the paper fresh from the mill, clean, white, and un- 
sullied, is ready for the impress of whatever is to be 
stamped on it; if good, well; if evil, it is received as 
readily, and the stamp in the one case is as perma- 
nent as in the other ; we can therefore see the neces- 
sity, if we would keep it in its original purity, of sur- 
rounding it, from the very first dawning of intellect, 
with good moral influences, filling it so full of good 
that no evil can find an entrance, much less a lodg- 
ment therein. 

Children are largely creatures of imitation ; what 
they see their elders do, they will do, or endeavor to 
do ; how could it be otherwise? The example that 
is constantly before them they will follow. It is the 
way provided for them to learn, and happy is it for 
those who have the benefit of a good example. If 
the parents are of a moral, religious, and literary 
turn, the children, to some extent at least, will de- 
velop the same tendencies, and vice versa. These con- 
ditions may, of course, be inherited, but that fact 
does not disprove my position, for, take a child born 
of uneducated parents, and place him, while very 
young, in intimate relations with cultured and liter- 
ary persons, and in nine cases out of ten, a taste for 
pursuits similar in character to those engaged in by 
those with whom he has mingled, will be aroused 
and developed. Little, toddling babies will learn to 
lisp an oath as readily as to speak a “ Please,” or 
“Thank you.” 

This shows the necessity of purity of language 
in the home, and also of supplying pure litera- 
ture for all members of the household, and these 
little, susceptible, imitative creatures, who are just 
commencing to build a character either for good or 
bad, seeing it appreciated by their parents, will be 
stimulated to “go and do likewise.” 

Among the many sources that supply the ever-full 
stream of vicious and impure literature may be classed 
much of the reading found in most of our daily pa- 
pers ; items of so-called news, that if read aloud in 
the home circle, or at the family table, would cause 
many a cheek to tingle with shame; yet not only are 
sucb things done, but they are heralded to the 
world through the press, and worded, too, in such a 
style as to leave in the innocent mind a doubt as to 
whether the writer condemned or approved the ac- 
tion. It is painful to one not already hardened by 
familiarity with such details, to note the light and 
careless manner in which subjects that ought to be 
held sacred, are treated in the daily press; even 
death, especially a suicidal or a murderous one, is 
spoken of in a flippant manner calculated to deprive 
it of its solemn significance. The recital of all the 
disgusting details of breach of promise cases, divorce 
suits, etc., is simply revolting to one of refined and 
cultivated taste. When column after column is de- 
voted to sickening descriptions of prize fights be- 
tween beings who call themselves men, and who, we 
are taught to believe, are created in the image of God, 
but who demean themselves more like brule than hu- 
man animals, our whole better nature is aroused, and 
we feel like crying out in our indignation, shame on 
such proceedings ! and shame, still greater shame, on 
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those who ought to be the conservators of public 
morals, but who thus pander to a vitiated taste by 
publishing such brutalizing recitals to the exclusion 
of better matter. Many devour these accounts with 
a gusto hard to realize by a pure-minded person, and 
turn away from solid and useful reading. When 
children see their superiors in age and station greed- 
ily swallowing all such, will they not do the same? 
Most surely ; and they will soon take as much delight 
in their perusal ; example being so much more pow- 
erful here than precept. 
Reading matter is so easily accessible by people 
of all classes, that any one can have a well filled li- 
brary at comparatively little cost, and while it is 
cause for rejoicing that it is within the reach of the 
poor as well as of the rich, yet it is sad to think that 
the emissaries of evil have their yellow-covered 
pamphlets and dime novels so much cheaper than 
what is good and profitable. Stories of pirates, 
bandits, and outlaws have a peculiar charm for the 
young and inexperienced, and present life to them in 
a very false light. Instead of learning, practically, 
that “ Life is real, life is earnest,” they hastily con- 
clude that life is but a succession of lotteries in For- 
tune’s hand, and he is the prize-winner who can 
show the greatest knavery and cunning; who can 
perform the most unprincipled actions ; practice the 
most skillful robberies without detection, or even com- 
mit murder, provided he can escape unpunished,— 
and we will notice that in such books he mostly does,— 
and to crown all, take his ill-gotten wealth to some 
far off land where he is unknown, use his riches in 
some legitimate manner, marry an heiress, and be- 
come the great man of the place. Can we wonder 
such reading is fascinating to ignorance and inex- 
perience, and to a mind empty of all good? But it 
is vicious and poisonous, teaching that if a man suc- 
ceed in gaining wealth and position, it matters not 
by what means, he will be honored and respected ; 
and a true and noble character is placed entirely sub- 
servient to mercenary and groveling considerations. 
A recent magazine, which gives much of its teach- 
ings to social purity and all other kinds, has the fol- 
lowing, which is so pertinent to the subject that I 
will quote it entire : “ One day a gentlemen in India 
went into his library and took down a book from its 
shelves. As he did so, he felt aslight pain in his 
finger, like the prick of a pin. He thought some care- 
less person had left a pin in the corner of the book. 
But soon his finger began to swell, then his arm, 
then his whole body, and in a few days he died. It 
was not a pin among the books, but a small and deadly 
serpent. There are many serpents among books now- 
a-days ; they nestle in the foliage of some of our most 
fascinating literature ; they coil around the flowers 
whose perfume intoxicates the senses. People read 
and are charmed by the plot of the story; by the 
skill with which the characters are sculptured or 
grouped ; by the gorgeousness of the word-painting, 
and hardly feel the pin-prick of the evil that is insin- 
uated. But it stings and poisons. When the record 
of ruined souls is made up, on what multitudes will 
be inscribed, ‘Poisoned by serpents among the 
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books.’ Let us watch against the serpent, and read 
only that which is instructive and profitable.” 

Daily papers and dime novels are not the only 
objectionable reading that is within easy access of 
our children. Any story that depicts life in unreal 
colors; that holds up the idea that riches are the 
standard of worth; that reputation is of more value 
than character ; that useful work is degrading ; that 
the highest aim in life is to be a leader in fashionable 
society is, pernicious ; and though perhaps not abso- 
lutely or necessarily impure, yet by filling the mind 
with false notions, leading it away from what is 
good and noble, and making it dissatisfied with what 
can not be avoided, it tends to lower the standard of 


morality in the reader, and makes him an easy prey | 


to the unhallowed fascinations of what is really 
impure. 

Dear sisters of the W. C. T. U., are we in this re- 
spect as pure of heart and clean of hand as we should 
be? Are we carefui that none of this poisonous 
reading finds its way into the hands of members of 
our own households, or indeed into our own hands? 
do we find no pleasure in reading the well-written 


novels of some of our popuiar authors, perhaps not | 


thinking, while reveling in the beautiful imagery 
spread before us, of what may be concealed in other 
parts, that in some way, may be detrimental to our 
highest good? Let which one of us is without sin 
in this particular, cast the first stone. Would I de- 
nounce all novels? certainly not, for many writers of 
fiction awaken only noble and glorious thoughts in 
their readers. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the literature that does 
not come strictly and literally under the head of impure 
reading, only what may lead to it, and its dire results. 


I have now only totouch upon the really impure and | 


obscene, which so often, and to us, in unaccountable 
ways, is found in the hands of our children, large and 
small, at home or at school. Its effects upon the mind 
are debauching,and work disastrous consequences, 
This evil may not be so general asthat of intemper- 
ance, but it is a stepping-stone to it, often, indeed, 
paving the way to it, no wholesome nature being then 
left to resist the craving for strong drink, for such a 
one has already sunk lower than mere drunkenness 
can bring him. Let us all, then, dear sisters, take 
fresh heart to battle against this giant evil in its 
many forms, remembering that one way of combat- 
ing it successfully is, that while we “ guard against 
‘frivolous and pernicious literature, we take care to 
supply in its stead, that which is profitable and invit- 
ing,” for the young mind is active, and desirous of 
fixing its attention on something, and if the good is 
not at hand, the bad will be sought for, and it can be 
found, oh, so easily. Ruskin says, “Life is very 
short, and the quiet hours of it are few; we ought to 
waste none of them in reading valueless matter.” 
The subject is inexhaustible, and I feel that it has 
only been touched, but if it serves to awaken thought, 
or arouse action, the purpose of this essay has been 
accomplished. Exvizasets H. Coa. 


Nature is a rag merchant who works up every 
shred and art and end into new creation. 











SOMETHING TO BE CULTIVATED. 


THERE are few qualities which lie so directly within 
the reach of every man and woman, because so im- 
mediately the result of education, as self-control; 
and yet there are few qualities which are so gener- 
ally lacking. Everybody has a certain amount of 
self-control, but there are many people who compen- 
sate themselves for the repression of their energies 
on one side by giving them full play on another. 
Self-control means the entire mastery of one’s nature ; 
means always having in hand all one’s powers; 
means sitting on the box and driving, instead of 
being driven. Theabsence of self-control is seen in 
many small ways; in the unconscious raising of the 
tones of voice in earnest talking; in purely nervous 
gesticulation and restlessness; in the inability to 
drop a subject when we have gotten through with it; 
in irritability, and that subdued violence shown, not 
in outbursts of temper, but in little gusts of passion 
escaping here and there. These are all small things 
in themselves, but many of them are exceedingly ir- 
ritating and disagreeable, and they all involve a 
really serious result,—a loss of nervous force. The 
heightened tone of the voice, the incessant gesticula- 
tion, the physical restlessness, are not only unpleas- 
ant, but they involve just so much needless expendi- 
ture of a force of which few of us possess a super- 
abundance. Complete self-control is one of the fun- 
damental qualities in any large and high success ; for 
complete self-control means that one has one’s self 
completely in hand and is able to address one’s self 
exclusively to whatever is necessary to be done at 
the moment. It is a great mistake to infer power 
from any kind of violence or restlessness. True 
power is allied with composure, with calmness, with 
self-restraint ; and real power is manifested in re- 
straint and composure and not in violence of speech 
or action. A man of nervous organization recently 
said that he had gained immense benefit by simply 
watching the modulations of his voice and persist- 
ently resisting the inclination to run into high tones. 
He had found not only relief for the vocal chords, 
but a steadiness and calmness of thought and feel- 
ing which made him conscious of the great blunder 
of wasting nervous strength by suffering the vocal 
chords to sympathize with an excited condition 
rather than keeping them under steady control. This 
is one illustration of the possibility of overcoming the 
common forms of nervousness. To “let one’s self 
go” is not only to lose force at a particular point, but 
to invite a reaction along the whole line of physical 
expression, and so to continually stir up and agitate, 
instead of continually restraining and calming. 
There are a great many people who lay these minor 
faults on the shoulders of a nervous temperament, 
and who do not know that a nervous temperament, 
under control, is a tremendous force, and that it is 


| just as susceptible of being governed by the will as 


the grosser appetites or passions.—Christian Union. 
Tue true Christian disciple is known by his alle- 
giance to the real and the genuine, by the earnest- 
ness with which he seeks to conform his thought 
and faith to the actualities of the world.—Bizby. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
HENRY T. CHILD. 

TO-DAY a messenger has gone to God,— 
For he was wont to bring God’s word to all ; 
Not to the rich alone, but those who bear the pall 
Ofshame. Yet all content he lowly trod 
The path where duty lay; there found his God. 
Now even as the milky-way does shine 
Across the starlit night, so the life divine 
He lived does shine. As flowers grow from clod 
Of earth, so love divine did spring from those 
So low that others passed them by. How sweet 
To stand for Truth! How in his strength he rose 
To stand for God and Right! How few are they 
We daily meet, walking the throngéd street, 
Who live as pure as he from day to day. 


D. H. WRIGHT. 
Sixth month 18th, 1890. 


Conso.inG lines to a much afflicted child of God : 
Ah! be not sad ! although thy lot be cast 
Far from the flock, and in a boundless waste ! 
No shepherd’s tents within thy view appear, 
But the chief shepherd even there is near; 
Thy tender sorrows, and thy plaintive strain, 
Flow in a foreign land, but not in vain ; 
Thy tears all issue from a source divine, 
And every drop bespeaks a Saviour thine ! 


— Cowper. 


PREJUDICE. 
BE not the first to let the word of blame 
Fall from thy lips ’gainst one thou canst not help, 
Lest some one, hearing thee, may hardened grow 
Toward one perchance he doth not even knew. 
Our lightest breath the polished glass doth mar 
On which we breathe, scarce knowing why or 
when. 
So is it in our daily life with men. 
The little word, where silence had been best, 
The idle laugh, perchance, the thoughtless jest, 
May prejudice the mind of one who hears, 
Scarce knowing why he listens. We should be 
Helpers, not hinderers, on life’s toilsome road. 
We cannot bear our weary brother’s load, 
But we can make it lighter by our cheer. 
Then every idle word which we may hear 
Let us not cherish ’gainst the friend in need, 
But let us prove a very friend in deed. 
—Nellie M. Richardson, in Christian Register. 


STANLEY’S PYGMIES. 
Tue orders for Stanley’s forthcoming book, say the 
reporters in their preposterous English, “are already 
phenomenal,” and no wonder. Nothing in modern 
history or fiction, nothing in recent adventure, or in 
Mr. Haggard’s novels, has so excited the general im- 
agination of reading mankind as the explorer’s con- 
tinual references to the pygmies whom he discovered, 
and fought with, and studied in the depths of the 
Aruwhimi forest. He tells us, it is true, painfully 
little in his speeches, reserving all details, with a 
natural but tantalizing economy, for his great book ; 
but he says quite enough to awaken an overpower- 
ing curiosity to know more of what must be the most 
marvelous scene now existing in the world. Read 


with intelligent eyes only one of his descriptions— 
that which at the reception of the Geological Society 
hushed the eight thousand guests who thronged the 
Albert Hall into strained attention. Over a country 
half as large again as France, covered with huge 
trees—ten thousand millions of them, calculates the 
traveler himself—standing so thick that it is always 
twilight below their interwoven branches, wander in 
thousands and have wandered for three thousand 
years at least, a race of light brown men and women 
—their color, says Mr. Stanley, is that of half-baked 
bricks—scarcely four feet high. Ages before Herodo- 
tus was born they retreated before larger races, as 
the Lapps, who are nearly as small, retreated before 
the Norsemen ; and in the course of centuries they 
have so fitted themselves to their environment that 
the dreary forest, where full light never falls, and 
every shadow across the sun produces a kind of pen- 
etrable night, has become to them the world, limit- 
less, edgeless, vast—beyond their power to think of 
emerging from its protecting gloom. They know of 
nothing beyond it, even by tradition; have no idea 
of the great prairies outside ; have never seen grass 
growing in quantities; cannot, to all appearance, 
conceive a country in which trees are not, or in 
which movement does not involve a painful thread- 
ing through the bush. The earth for them every- 
where bears forest. The only spaces they know are 
the small oases, where larger natives have made 
clearances in which to plant gardens of the banana 
which in this climate reaches maturity in twelve 
months, and serves all the purposes of the cereals in 
more fortunate lands. The little people, taught by 
ages of experience, know their forests thoroughly, 
can tell exactly what is edible and what poisonous, 
and can find food everywhere ; but the bananas draw 
them irresistibly from the lonelier depths. They 
plant their villages around the oases in order to get 
the fruit, sometimes paying the cultivators by their 
services as trackers and watchmen, which their su- 
perior knowledge of the woods enables them to offer, 
but more frequently feeding without leave on crops 
that are practically inexhaustible. They are, in their 
way, intelligent, possess a language, are gifted with 
all the knowledge of the forest, and can, when they 
please, make themselves dangerous, appearing and 
disappearing as suddenly and almost as silently as 
the very snakes themselves. They impeded and en- 
dangered Stanley more than all the tribes he met of 
the usual human size. They have enmities, friend- 
ships, virtues, and vices, are in all respects human 
beings, and human beings with acertain force in 
them, for they have remained undefeated by the 
horrible circumstances around them all through the 
historic life of man, if not for untold centuries be- 
yond; and yet they live almost precisely the life of 
the tribes of baboons found by another explorer al- 
most in the same region, and to all appearance will 
lead it until the intrusive white man, his brain fired 
with a desire for limitless timber to be cut without 
paying royalties, begins the work of felling the forest, 
which is the only home they know, and which, if 
antiquity of possession can constitute title, is and 
has always been theirs. 
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Is it theirs? Radicals could hardly utilize better 
the few hours in which they are not reading, or hear- 
ing, or making comparatively sterile speeches than 
in thinking out to the end some of the problems pre- 
sented by the little folk of the Aruwhimi forest, who 
have never changed, and if let alone never will 
change, any more than the animal tribes, and who, 
yet, are as human as themselves. They, the politi- 
cians, declaré every day that the law of humanity is 
evolution and progress,and decide every question 
which they do decide—say, one in a hundred—by the 
reiissertion of that first datum of modern thought; 
but how does their law appear, tried by the history 
of these pigmies who are human, and even “ intelli- 
gent,” but who, throughout the whole history of 
man, have not advanced one step, who do not even 
grow the bananas they are so hungry to eat, who 
sow no corn and keep no stock, and in centuries of 
conflict have not learned how to keep themselves se- 
cure. Here, at least, we have a race which neither 
advances nor perishes; which is not taught by ne- 
cessity, and learns nothing of value from experience, 
but lives on unchanged, unaffected by all which the 
Radicals tell us are urging forward mankind toward 
some unknown goal. If the pygmies have never 
progressed, with their fertile soil, and warm climate, 
and maynificent rivers, then it is clear that progress 
is not a universal law of humanity, but only a law 
obeyed by certain peoples under certain circum- 
stances, possibly, though not certainly, for very lim- 
ited periods. Ought these little folk, probably not a 
quarter of a million in number, who do not advance, 
or show the slightest promise of advancing, to be al- 
lowed to shut out the progressive races from a mag- 
nificent country which its possessors do not use, and 
which yields a product almost essential to man? The 
forest “ belongs,” on the Radical hypothesis, to the 
pygmies,and the trees ought to be left for three 
thousand more years to grow, and fall, and rot, as 
they have done for the previous three thousand years 
that have elapsed since rumors of these strange peo- 
ple first reached civilized ears. The supply of timber 
in the civilized world is rapidly growing insufficient. 
Europe may be said to be denuded already, and 
America is rapidly being stripped ; but here are ten 
thousand million trees waiting only for the benefi- 
cent axe, which, in destroying the forest, makes it 
capable of cultivation. May the civilized races take 
those trees, or must they be left to shelter forever the 
little people who have wandered for such ages under 
their shade, and who clearly, if any people ever owned 
a country they could not use, own the forest of the 
Aruwhimi? The answer to that question involves 
the morality of all that is now taking place in Africa, 
and much of which offends so many “advanced ” 
minds. If the self-government theory is true every- 
where and for all men, then the greatest forest on 
earth, and the vast country it renders useless, ought 
to remain forever at the disposal of the race of little 
men who were threading its narrow aisles before 
Herodotus heard that such a people were believed to 
exist. No right can be so perfect as theirs, or more 
injurious to mankind; but is the latter fact to be 
taken into consideration? If it is, then the English 
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may justifiably govern Kast Africa from the Mediter- 
ranean to Zambezi for a century or two, with no fear 
of doing wrong save by unjust or deteriorating gov- 
ernment; but if not, not.—Spectator. 


THE AFRICAN AT HARVARD. 


One feature of the recent Commencement exercises 
at Harvard has not received quite the attention that 
it deserves. It has,indeed, been widely noticed that 
two graduates of African descent received distin- 
guished honor. One, who had been chosen by his 
classmates to be the orator of Class Day, was greeted 
by them with more than the usual enthusiasm: the 
other, who had been appointed by the government 
of the college to be one of the speakers at Com- 
mencement, delivered a part which was, at least, 
among the best that were offered on the occasion. 
All this is interesting as showing what the African 
can accomplish under favorable circumstances, and 
the recognition which such accomplishment may re- 
ceive. 

Far more significant than such external success, 
however, is the character of the addresses that these 
two young men delivered. It is common, indeed, as 
we all know, for Commencement parts to be filled 
with high sentiment ; but in the spirit of these was 
something that seemed not merely to be caught for 
the moment from the associations of the occasion. 
We seemed to hear in them the voice of a race that 
has been long oppressed, taking advantage of this 
moment of honorable reccgnition to plead for what 
is largest and most humanitarian in individual and 
social life. The class orator took what may be called 
his text from the direction given by teachers of elo- 
cution to their pupils, that, in speaking, they should 
try to reach the last man ; for, if they reach him, they 
have reached all. In like manner, the speaker urged 
upon his classmates that they should try to reach the 
lowest man. What more fitting advice could one of 
like race and history give upon reaching the vantage- 
ground of education and honor? He thought not 
first of himself, but of those who needed still the 
succor which had borne such rich fruit in him. 

The Commencement part had for its theme “ Jef- 
ferson Davis, considered as a Representative of Civil- 
ization.” Here was a man that might be supposed 
to be filled with the hate and prejudice which tbe 
negro race would naturally cherish toward one who 
was foremost in the attempt to perpetuate their 
slavery. The analysis which this man gave of the 
character of Jefferson Davis was something marvel- 
ous, so calm and passionless was it, so fair and judi- 
cial in its method and its results. The nobility of 
the man, his strength and his talent, were recognized 
to the full. For him as a man there was no word of 
criticism or blame. The criticism and the blame 
went beyond him to the civilization which he repre- 
sented. It is fundamental in the Teutonic civiliza- 
tion, we are told, that one people rises only by 
pressing another down. Its law is that of self-asser- 
tion. Jefferson Davis was such a hero as the Teu- 
tonic civilization tends to produce, and such as the 
Teutonic peoples have always honored. In the light 
of this principle, the various stages of his career were 





viewed up to the final paradox of his life, the striv- 
ing to make one people free, in order that another 
people might be prevented from obtaining their 
freedom. The analysis was all the more scathing, 
the judgment all the more severe, because there was 
in it not the faintest trace of the bitterness of per- 
sonal feeling. Even Wendell Phillips could not have 
seemed more calm. Even his speech could hardly 
have been more strong or more sparkling with happy 
phrase and epigram. 

While Jefferson Davis was thus spoken of ina 
manner that suggested the thought that the speaker 
had even a bit of sectional pride in his greatness and 
his success, the civilization that was represented by 
him was most heartily condemned. It was shown to 
be unjust and one-sided. It is the civilization of 
self-assertion. Over against the Teutonic peoples, 
however, has been another people, marked by pre- 
cisely the element in which the Teuton was defi- 
cient. While the Teuton has been self-asserting, the 
African has been submissive. Heis thus as defective 
in one respect as the Teuton has been in another. 
Neither self-assertion nor submission furnishes the 
truest basis for social life. The two elements meed to 
be united. In the perfect civilization, self-assertion 
and submission will be blended. The form that this 
union will take is that of the submission of the indi- 
vidual to the good of the whole. Thus self-assertion 
will lose its harshness and submission will lose its 
weakness. Each will be perfected in the other. 

We have dwelt upon these thoughts in part on 
account of the interest that belongs to them, in part 
on account of the interest of the occasion. This had 
a dramatic beauty that is rarely equalled. Here, in 
the oldest university of the country, the African at 
last puts the case from his point of view. After gen- 
erations of slavery, after the bloody war that, aris- 
ing on its account, had well-nigh rent the Union 
asunder, the race, through the lips of this young man, 
pronounces its judgment. More effective than any 
protest against the wrong, or than any repetition of 
the story of the bondage and the release, was this 
judicial summing up of the situation. More effective 
than any claim for equal rights was this calm state- 
ment that the African is the complement of the Teu- 
ton, that without the element of character that he 
represents the Teuton is imperfect. 

Well may we feel in the light of this incident that 
the war is indeed over. The harshness of the con- 
flict may for the moment be forgotten, as this speaker 
had forgotten it. We may catch some hint of the 
harmony that may at some time be evoked from the 
elements that have thus far seemed so discordant.— 
Christian Register. 


To RELY On intellectual methods for the direct 
advance of devout thcught is to mistake philosophy 
for religion. Speculative insight is not needful for 
practical goodness, and has not the smallest tendency 
to create or deepen it.—Dr. Martineau. 





Tue perfection of culture is not rebellion, but 
peace: only when it has realized a deep moral still- 
ness has it really reached its end.— W. Pater. 
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DEATH OF JOHN C. FREMONT. 

Joun C. Fremont died suddenly in New York city, 
of peritonitis, on the 11th inst., in his 78th year. He 
was the Republican candidate for President in 1856, 
and served asa military commander on the side of the 
Union, during the Civil War. His fame, however, 
rests most on his earlier expeditions of discovery 
through and beyond the Rocky Mountains. He was 
the first white man to push his way over those great 
mountains, and from this fact he became known as 
the American “ path-finder.” He was born in Savan- 
nah, Ga., in 1813. His father was a teacher, and the 
son made feeble efforts to follow his parent’s voca- 
tion, but they were unsuited to him, as he soon found 
other fields, and more congenial ones. Not, though, 
until he had spent two years as a teacher of mathe- 
mathics on board the United States steamer Natchez. 
After this cruise he returned home only to be given 
a degree by the Charleston College, from which he 
had been previously expelled for inattention and 
frequent absence. After this he became assistant 
engineer of the United States Topographical Corps, 
and surveyed the mountain passes of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, which gave him his first insight into 
mountain climbing. 

In 1842 he was placed in charge of an expedition 
and directed to explore the Rocky Mountains, with 
particular attention to the South Pass. The work 
occupied four months, during which time he explored 
Wind River Mountains, ascending their highest point, 
now known as Fremont’s Peak, which is 13,570 feet 
above sea level. His report of the expedition at- 
tracted widespread attention among the men of 
science of the world. 

The laurels laid at his feet spurred him to greater 
achievements, and he determined to discover the 
virgin land west of the Rockies, and he set out in 
May, 1843, with thirty-nine men. His investigations 
of the Salt Lake Region corrected many prevailing 
erroneous ideas, and his reports of the locality led to 
its settlement by the Mormons as a place of residence. 

This expedition was most thorough in its re- 
searches. Fremont found his way to the Californias, 
which country was thoroughly explored in the face 
of great dangers and privations and which were ac- 
companied with no small lossof life. At times native 
Indian guides deserted him or said that marches he 
was about to undertake could not be accomplished. 
But the explorer knew no dangers and overcame all 
impending evils. After fourteen months he returned 
to Kansas. 

His third expedition was started in the spring o 
1845, when he explored the great basin of Oregon 
and California. During this it was necessary for the 
pursuance of his work in California to secure the 
official consent of the Mexican Government. He 
marched to Monterey, the capital of Mexico, and 
secured the desired permission, but this was at once 
revoked, and Fremont ordered to leave the country 
at once. On account of the impoverished condition 
of his men he could not comply with the order, and 
the Mexican Commander, General Castro, marched 
against him. 

Fremont, however, had taken up a strong position 
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in Hawk’s Mountain, and after four days’ siege Gen- 
eral Castro proposed a cessation of hostilities. On 
his way home from this town he was met by messen- 
gers from Washington with orders directing him to 
look out for the United States interests in California, 
and marching back he found General Castro about 
marching against American settlements there. The 
settlers flocked to Fremont, and in less than a month 
Northern California was freed of Mexican authority. 

After the admission of California Fremont took 
his place as Senator from that State, but because he 
led the Anti-Slavery party he was defeated for re- 
election after 142 ballots. While touring in Europe 
he heard that Congress had appropriated money for 
the purpose of surveying three routes from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Pacific coast, and he returned 
home at once. Leaving Paris in June, he was on 
his way across this Continent at the head of an ex- 
pedition in September. 

Fremont was the first Presidential candidate of 
the Republican party. The Convention met in 
Philadelphia on June 17, 1856, and in accepting the 
nomination strongly declared himself an Abolitionist. 
At the same time he was also nominated by the 
National American Convention at New York. But 
in the ensuing election Fremont was defeated by 
Buchanan, who obtained 174 electoral votes to Fre- 
mont’s 114. 

Soon after the beginning of the civil war Fremont 
was made Major General of the regular army, and 
assigned to the Western division. He made his head- 
quarters at St. Louis, and declaring martial law, as- 
sumed command of the State of Mississippi. He 
issued a proclamation emancipating the slaves of 
those arrayed against the Government. His action 
was sanctioned by President Lincoln, with the ex- 
ception of the emancipation clause, and Fremont was 
directed to withdraw it. This he refused to do, and 
the President was compelled to annul it by his own 
order. 

General Fremont was afterward Governor of 
Wyoming. He is the author of several books giving 
accounts of his various expeditions. 


TREATMENT IN SUNSTROKE. 


Tue liability of persons during the heat of summer to 
either sunstroke or thermic fever, suggests the inser- 
tion of the following rules to be followed in cases of 
emergency. 

It may be well for persons who may happen to be 
called upon in an emergency to assist those pros- 
trated by the heat to know that there is a great dif- 
ference between cases of sunstroke and of heat ex- 
haustion, and that the two classes require entirely 
different methods of treatment. 

In cases of sunstroke, or thermic fever, as it is 
sometimes called, a person falls unconscious, the skin 
is dry and hot, and fairly burns to the touch. Gen- 
erally, also, there is a convulsion. At the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, in such cases, a patient is stripped 
and rubbed with ice, and is subjected to the action of 
a stream of water from a bose. At the hospital a 
tent, with open sides and ends, has been erected in a 


cool, shady place, and yesterday several persons were 
thus treated. 

A patient, as soon as admitted, was stripped of his 
clothing and placed in a bath tub, while an attend- 
ant from a second-story window played continuously 
upon him with a hose, the water passing through a 
regular tapering pipe. In a word, people whose skin 
is hot and burning require the ice and water treat- 
ment. 

In cases of heat exhaustion, which is allied to 
heart failure, the skin of a person prostrated. is cold 
and clammy to the touch, and the lips and the finger 
nails are blue. Such cases require stimulation with 
whiskey, hypodermic injections of digitalis, etc., and, 
asin the former cases, the services of a physician 
should be obtained as soon as possible. 


DUTY. 


Tue highest style of Christianity may be doing duty 
under cloud and with no sense of gladsome accept- 
ance, and this may be making us far stronger than 
working with the sunshine in our soul. Enough for 
us if we fee] it to be duty, and that we owe it to One 
who is both Creator and Redeemer. Every such 
doer has the “ well done” now said of him ; and then 
comes the time when it shall be said to him ; that is 
a gladsomeness in the doing; for the joy,as we know, 
is not crowns and kingdoms at the end of life, but a 
something in the soul which God can make to blos- 
som here.—Selected. 


“ SPEAK LIKE YOU DO WHEN YOU 
LAUGH.” 


A saby of three years once preached me a sermon, 
and I pass it on for the benefit of other downcast and 
despondent ones who need to learn to “ rejoice ever- 
more.” 

“How is the baby?” I asked drearily, standing 
at the foot of the staircase leading up to a chamber 
where the little one lay ill. I was tired, unhopeful : 
my mood came out in my tone. 

“Peak like you do when you laugh,” called the 
weak little voice upstairs ; and, if I ever felt rebuked 
by an angel, that was the moment. It has come up 
to me a hundred times since. I hope I am the 
brighter and cheerier for it. 

“Speak like you do when you laugh.” That 
means sparkle and gladness and good-will. Those 
fretful lines at the mouth-corners don’t come from 
laughing. The weary ones around the eyes have 
another origin. But the plainest outward sign of 
despondency is that in the tone. The sick feel it: 
that is why “ visitors are forbidden.” Little children 
are infallible weather prophets: they will not “ take 
to” you. And you and I,—just common working 
men and women, neither sick nor young, nor old, but 
busy and often tired,—we love,—yes, that is the 
word,—we love the bright, loving, laughing, happy 
voice. “Speak like you do when you laugh.”—<e- 
lected. 


As a lamp is more conspicuous in surrounding 
darkness, so a saint in abounding wickedness. 





